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is the substance 
of things to be hoped for, 
the ebidence of things 


that are not seen. 
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the men of old 


out of things invisible. 


had testimony borne to them. 


Things visible were made 
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Things hoped for by you — 
and by Us sas 


| 


We of the University of 
Notre Dame hope for two things « + 


We hope to make the rea/ Notre Dame—her services to God, man and 
mankind—as well known as her football teams. 
And we hope to make equally well known the things she must have 
if those services are to be as rich as God, man and mankind deserve. 
We have faith that her needs will be met—a faith so strong as to con- 


stitute the very substance of these things for which we hope—a faith born 


of watching the unselfish devotion of the teachers and counselors here at 
the University and the hundreds of men in all parts of our nation—Notre 
Dame alumni and mon-alumni, Catholics and non-Catholics—who are un- 
selfishly dedicating themselves, their time and their tireless efforts to 
realization of our two hopes. 

Many of them, having reached unusual heights of business and pro- 
fessional success, have told us that, in the deepening twilight of their own 
lives on Earth, they sought with greatest care a way in which to render one 
final, lasting service to their fellow men—then pledged themselves to the 
cause of this University in whose destiny they could believe, deeply hope- 
ful of rendering service which might be judged as favorably in the next 
world as their services here have been judged by men. 

So it is with nearly every man. When he has fought a good fight, and run a 
good race, and the shadows begin to lengthen, and the stars to come out, there 
springs within him a vital hope: a hope that his last remaining decisions may re- 
sult in lasting good. Word it as he may, it is his wish to know, love and serve God 
—and to help those whom he leaves behind to prepare for the same eternal salvation 
which he hopes, with a faith which gives it substance, is at hand for his own soul. 

To such men, The University of Notre Dame directs these pages—not 
solely to present ovr own cause, but to suggest that, with your help, we 
may, in turn, help you. We believe that our determination to help thousands 
of boys in hundreds of American communities to know, love and serve 
God will, with your help, play a part in bringing substance to your own 


hope—and to the hope of others—here and hereafter. 
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Universities, of course. 


There ave many other 


There are many others which teach knowledge and knack. There are many | 
others which teach moral responsibility. | 

But Notre Dame is one of relatively few major universities still insisting 
upon the indissoluble nature of leadership, responsibility and moral princi- | 
ples—still training men not only for standards of /iving, but in standards of © 


life— still concerned not only with the training of good doctors, lawyers, 


, 
) 


architects and chemists, but even more with the training of good men who 
are also good doctors, lawyers, architects and chemists. 

And certainly no one can say that the spiritual has “interfered with” 
the intellectual at Notre Dame . . . where the components of neoprene 
synthetic rubber were actually discovered . . . where modern aeronautical 
science was actually founded ... where experiments in anti-malarial drugs 
promise relief to 300 million victims a year . . . where studies of germ-free 
life are yielding telling implications for biology and cancer research . . . 
where some of the nation’s finest work in electronics and fluid mechanics 
is being done . . . where metallurgy is being kept apace of supersonic 
aviation . . . where the unprecedented Mediaeval Institute is making a 
scholarly effort to recapture the whole of our Christian tradition and to 
adapt its essences to today’s major problems . . . 

Nor can such intellectual attainments do as much for a world of 
immoral or amoral men as for a world of moral and spiritual men. 

In these confused and stranded times, minds are flowing while the 


spirit ebbs. Notre Dame is needed! 


Things Still Invisible 
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Notre Dame has no great 
financial endowment... . 


Notre Dame has devoted a// of her resources to the education of young 
men. She never has, and never will, seek to gather funds for mere financial 
‘“wealth.’’ She could have increased tuition and reduced expenditures for 
expansion of educational facilities—but only by giving her students less 
for their money. Not until now—with growing enrollment, opportunities 
and costs—has Notre Dame made an organized effort to obtain more 
revenue. And such revenue is to be used only to assure the same high 
educational opportunities which formerly were possible for fewer boys 


at lower cost. 


Each of 25 universities in the United States has an endowment of more 
than $20,000,000. Each of 94 universities in the United States has an 
endowment greater than Notre Dame’s, which is less than $4,000,000. 

While colleges and universities as a group are receiving a smaller 
share of total philanthropy each year—11.18% in 1929-1930, but only 
5.13% in 1941-1942—private institutions of Christian higher learning are 
receiving a smaller and smaller part of that diminishing share. State-con- 
trolled universities, in which our Christian heritage is being permitted to 
slip increasingly into the background or out of the “‘educational”’ picture 
altogether, are receiving an ever-increasing percentage of financial gratuity. 

But, you ask, what about income from football received by Notre 
Dame and other universities now seeking financial assistance? Notre Dame's 
total net revenue from football is less than the University spends, every year, in 
financial assistance to students—in keeping with its determination to make 
its training available to thousands of boys on the basis of their talents, 
aptitude and merit rather than on any mere basis of their financial ability 
to afford Notre Dame training. 

In view of all these facts . . . in view of a very real and very vital chal- 
lenge to Christian education itself . . . our obligation to produce on an 
expanded scale the kind of leadership which Notre Dame has evidenced 
the capacity to produce is an obligation which the University simply can- 
not choose to refuse. 

And we believe, deeply and sincerely, that we are asking less help than 
we are offering. We want to keep faith not only with ourselves, but also 
with you. With your help, we shall go forward in our endeavor to give 


substance to the hopes which are yours no less than ours. 
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ecific things hoped for » « . 


I BUILDINGS 


The following list of needed buildings is not in- 
tended to represent any w/timate development of the 
University, but rather a series of first main steps to 
adequate care of the present Notre Dame enrollment 
of approximately 4,500 students. 


1. SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS CLASSROOM-LABORATORY BUILDING 
(Chemistry and Physics laboratory space is terribly inadequate, research 
space pathetically limited, proportionately to our opportunities in 
these fields. Thousands of dollars worth of equipment in old Science 
Hall is in grave danger of destruction by fire.) 


2. NoTRE DAME INN—a guest house for alumni, friends and students’ 
parents—to overcome current lack of campus housing and dining 
facilities for such groups. 


3. AUDITORIUM—to meet longstanding need for adequate seating of 
student, parent, civic and other campus convocations. 


4. MEMORIAL LIBRARY—present outgrown library, built in 1917 for 600 
students, to be used for Mediaeval Institute, archives and art gallery. 


5. ADMINISTRATION BUILDING—to supplement the University’s main 
building, erected in 1879, now poorly housing entire administration. 


6. GRADUATE HALL AND THREE ADDITIONAL REPLACEMENT RESIDENCE 
HaLts—(Hundreds of graduate and undergraduate students are now 
inadequately quartered in South Bend rooming houses and in three 
over-crowded residence halls erected well before the turn of the 4 
century.) 


7. UNION BuiLpiInc—long delayed in the face of more pressing de- 
mands. Notre Dame is perhaps the largest university in the nation 
still without a Union Building. 


8. MAINTENANCE BUILDING—to effect greater maintenance efficienc 
and savings. 


9, LIBERAL AND FINE ARTS BUILDING i 
(Although the College of Arts and Letters is the oldest at Notre Dame. 
and deals with the most important curricula, its offices and classrooms 
are scattered in crowded buildings throughout the campus. A new 
building will unify work; provide facilities for expanded Departments _ 
of Art, Music, Speech, Dramatics, Radio and Communications, and 
include facilities for Administration.) 


10. BACTERIOLOGY LABORATORIES—for research in germ-free life, cancer, 
disease-germ control. 


11. PRIESTS’ RESIDENCE 


Il. ENHANCED FACULTY 


Further training of present teachers, and addition of \ 
outstanding scholars to the staff, are needed to keep — 
the faculty a first-rate teaching group. 


Notre Dame must raise endowment for: 
1, Salaries of teachers engaged in research. 
2. Professorships in Departments offering higher degrees. 
3. Distinguished service professorships. 


4. Visiting professors and special lecturers. 


III. SPECIAL FUNDS 


These are needed for: 
1. New books and library maintenance. 


2. Support for such nationally known publications as The Review of 
Politics, The American Midland Naturalist and others. 


3. Teachers’ Retirement and Sick Relief. 


4, Employees’ Pensions and Sick Relief. 


IV. STUDENT AID PROGRAM 


Needed for the support of non-self-supporting stu- 
dents of superior calibre are: 


1. Scholarships for needy undergraduates whose exceptional talents make 
them highly desirable as Notre Dame men in our communities. 


2. Scholarships for the Graduate School. 


3. Post-doctoral scholarships to enable exceptional scholars to work at 
Notre Dame after receiving doctorates. 


Each permanent four-year scholarship for a deserving student requires, at 
present rates of return from investments, a fund of approximately $50,000; 
each pre-doctoral fellowship, $65,000; each post-doctoral fellowship, 
$150,000. 


V. GENERAL UNRESTRICTED 
ENDOWMENT 


To make possible long-range planning and commitments, basic adminis- 
trative security and the meeting of emergencies and unanticipated oppor- 
tunities. Notre Dame now has the lowest endowment of any of 95 leading 
American universities. 
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» + « We do not wish to indulge in 
any of the current sophistical arguments 


We do not wish to indulge in any of the current sophistical arguments | 
designed to prove that giving is immediately and always economical. | 
In its very nature, giving is mot a materialistic economy. It is not meant — 
to be. It is a nobler thing. Except for one without dependents, whose | 
possessions are bequeathed to others at his death, giving very frequently _ 


entails material self-sacrifice. | 


But there are modes of giving which are more economical than others 
—often surprisingly so. Some are discussed very briefly on the following 
pages—but only generally, only indicatively. 

We feel that it would be somewhat presumptuous of us to list in full detail, as 
sometimes is done, the technical and often confusing phraseology of many sample 
legal gift forms. You and your own attorney, accountant, or tax adviser or trust 
officer—familiar with your own situation and its problems—are far better quali- 
fied than we, of course, to know which mode of giving would prove most feasible 
for you. 

And members of the University of Notre Dame Foundation are will- 
ing and happy to discuss with you and your legal or accounting counselors 
(in person and in confidence, on the campus or in your home or office) 
ways in which to implement your desire to help Notre Dame with maxi- 
mum efficiency and effectiveness—just as the University stands ready at all 
times to make a thorough study of any need in which you may have 


particular interest. 


» « 1 A Direct Gift 


A direct gift—of money, stocks, bonds, real estate or physical things— 


may be made to the University of Notre Dame du Lac with unique 
advantages both to the donor and to the University. 

Gifts out of current income are deductible for Federal Income Tax 
purposes to the extent of fifteen percent of the donor’s total annual in- 


come. The higher the donor’s income and the higher his corollary tax 


bracket, the lower the net cost to him of such direct gifts—as dramatically — 


reflected in tax tables which are readily available. 

Gifts of stocks, bonds and real estate which have increased in value 
while in the donor’s possession may be given to Notre Dame without 
the donor’s having to pay tax on such capital gain, yet the gift is de- 
ductible for the donor’s Federal Income Tax purposes to the extent of its 
full value at the time given. 

There are many possible illustrations of advantageous aspects of direct 
giving, but advantages are so dependent upon elements unique in each 
donor’s circumstances that a recital of specific examples in a variety of tax 
brackets might well prove more confusing than helpful. 

A direct gift may, of course, be restricted by the donor to certain 
specific uses by the University, or given without such restriction. And 
the University will, of course, invest the principal amount temporarily 
or permanently, and regard it as fully or partially expendable, or wun- 
expendable, as the donor may determine and direct after advice by his 


own counsel. 
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A bequest by will to the University of Notre Dame du Lac—in money, 
stocks, bonds, real estate or physical things—is less expensive than a gift 
to the University by the heirs: 

For a gift by will, by reducing the amount of the remainder of the 
estate, places the estate in a lower tax bracket. 

To bequeath real property directly to the University by will avoids 
appraisal cost and expense of sale by the executor after the donor’s death. 

A gift by will may, of course, be restricted by the donor to certain 
specific uses by the University, or bequeathed without such restriction. 
And the University will, of course, invest the principal amount tempoe 
rarily or permanently, and regard it as fully or partially expendable, or 


unexpendable, as the donor’s will may direct. 


2 2 « A Testamentary Trust 


Estate tax is avoided when a donor makes a gift to the University of 
Notre Dame du Lac through a trust established by will. 

In leaving his estate in trust for his family and for such other bene- 
ficiaries as the University, the donor assures both his heirs and the Uni- 
versity of good management of the invested principal. 

A Testamentary Trust is a medium through which gifts are frequently 
made by donors who wish their estates kept intact, in order to effect as 
comprehensive and efficient and tangible a philanthropy as possible—not 
diluted for purposes of defraying current expense or cost of new buildings 
or equipment, and not used as collateral for loans. 

Again, the donor may, of course, sanction the University’s use of only 


the investment yield, or of part or all of the principal, too—as he may wish. 


2 1 « A Living Trust 


A Living Trust, effected by a donor before his death, may include a gift 
to the University of Notre Dame du Lac—to be invested by the Univer- 
sity and the return to go either to the University, or to the donor himself, 
or to anyone else whom the donor may designate. 

A Living Trust may be made revocable or irrevocable: the donor may 
reserve the right to regain title before his death, or he may waive such 
right and make his gift absolute upon his death. 

A Living Trust results in income and in tax savings for the donor and 
in security for his own family — yet also in an immediate addition to the 
University’s endowment. 

Gifts by Living Trust may, of course, be restricted by the donor to 
certain specific uses by the University, or given without such restriction. 
And the University will, of course, regard the principal amount as fully 


or partially expendable, or uzexpendable, as the donor may direct. 


s « « An Annuity 


A donor may prefer to make a gift of money or securities to the Uni- 


versity of Notre Dame du Lac in exchange for a specific amount to be 


paid the donor each year for the balance of his life. 

Such an annuity gives the donor a life-long income free of manage- 
ment worry—a return each year of a percentage of the amount of his 
gift in keeping with its safe and sound investment. 

Annuities of this kind carry appreciable tax advantage. The donor is 
said by the Federal Government to be both a buyer and a giver—and the 
amount interpreted as a gift may be deducted for Federal Income Tax 
purposes to the extent of fifteen percent of the donor’s income for the 
year in which the annuity contract is effected. 

Amounts paid to the University under such annuity contracts may, 
of course, be restricted by the donor to certain specific uses, or paid 
without such restriction. And the University will, of course, invest the 
principal amount temporarily or permanently, and regard it as fully or 


partially expendable, or unexpendable, as the donor may wish. 


s s + An Insurance Policy 


Those who wish to give liberally to the University of Notre Dame du 
Lac, but whose means are either comparatively modest or for the most 
part invested, may assure the University a large contribution at small 
cost by naming Notre Dame as beneficiary of an insurance policy. 

If the original purposes of a donor’s insurance program have been 
modified by time or circumstance, a policy or some portion of a policy 
now in effect and payable to the donor’s estate may be willed, or assigned, 
or the beneficiary changed. Or, of course, a new policy, large or small, 
may be taken out—by an individual or by a corporation. 

There is much evidence of increased interest, on the part of annual 
donors of direct gifts, in taking out insurance policies as a highly effective 
but relatively inexpensive means of perpetuating such gifts, or of effecting 
major capital memorials not possible in their annual giving programs. 

There are many ways in which insurance can make possible a valuable 
contribution to the University —ways best pointed out by the donor’s 
insurance agent, familiar with the donor’s problems and circumstances— 
ways which frequently constitute surprisingly pleasant discoveries for 
many who long have wished that their wil] to help might be matched by 
their ability to help. 

And, while an estate is subject to public review and publicity, a gift 
by insurance policy may be publicized or kept an entirely confidential 


matter, as the donor may wish. 


ss « Things you may 


want to knou 


bout Notre Dame 


How large is the University of Notre Dame? 


The campus, including two beautiful spring-fed lakes, consists of 1,700 
acres. There are more than 50 major buildings. Thirteen of these are residence 
halls, where the students live together under the fatherly guidance of the 
Holy Cross priests. 


What courses are taught at Notre Dame? 


The University is comprised of five Colleges, the Graduate School and the 
Mediaeval Institute. Forty distinct Departments offering degrees are 
included in the Colleges of Arts and Letters, Science, Engineering, Law 
and Commerce. Fifteen Departments offer the degree of Doctor. The In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies is engaged in scholarly research in the elements 
of Western Civilization. In addition, the Laboratories of Bacteriology are 
engaged exclusively in research in germ-free life, micrurgy and biological 


engineering. 


How many students are there at Notre Dame? 
About 4,500—4,100 undergraduate students and 400 graduate students— 
representing each of the 48 states and many foreign countries, particularly 


the nations of South America. 


What are the requirements for admission to Notre Dame? 


A boy must be of good moral character, possess initiative and have done 
well enough in his preparatory school studies to give positive evidence of 


ability to complete college work successfully. 


Do the students pay the entire cost of operating the University? 


Only a part of such cost is paid by the students. Fees are not increased to 
defray the remaining cost because all American universities absorb a 
substantial part of the cost of their students’ education, and such an in- 
crease would mean that many deserving boys would be unable to afford a 
Notre Dame education. 


How does Notre Dame meet its remaining expenses ? 


There are three other principal sources of income: the contributions of 
alumni and friends of the University; revenue from endowment and support 
given to research projects by industry and government, and revenue from 
auxiliary enterprises such as confectionery counters, athletics, services by 
staff members, etc. 


Do football receipts help defray Notre Dame expenses ? 


Yes. Each year’s total net football receipts are almost enough to pay for 
the University’s financial assistance to students. 


Is Notre Dame supported by any religious agency? 


Notre Dame is completely independent. It receives aid from no Church or 
other religious agency. 


What is the size of Notre Dame’s endowment ? 


$3,891,638.50. More than 90 American colleges and universities are more 
highly endowed. Nearly all the return from investment has been put back 
into the school for expenses, buildings and academic development. 


Who administers the endowment funds? 


The funds are administered by an Associate Board of Lay Trustees, organ- 
ized in 1920 and composed of outstanding business, industrial and profes- 
sional leaders. They direct all investment, and their services are voluntary. 


Must one be a Catholic to attend Notre Dame? 


No. More than 400 Notre Dame students are non-Catholic, including 
Protestants, Jews and adherents of Oriental religions. 


Are religious teachings and practices compulsory for non-Catholics ? 


No. Full, advanced courses in religious teachings are compulsory for Cath- 
olics; but non-Catholics are not obliged to take courses in religion. All 
students are required to take a full course in logic and ethics, the philo- 
sophical principles of right thinking and right conduct. 


What percentage of the teachers are laymen? 


About 75 percent of the teachers are laymen. About 25 percent are priests 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross, who receive no financial remuneration. 


esident . 1 4 


To many it is a surprise to learn that, despite her fame, despite her nation- 
ally-admired service to American boys, Notre Dame has never been a 
wealthy school. 

Her endowment is the very smallest among all the schools of her size 
and rank in the United States. SOC0GE 

For Notre Dame has struggled valiantly and successfully, for more than 
a century, to fulfill her mission with a minimum of outside help—to train 
young men in the ideals of wholesomeness of mind and decency of 
conduct—to teach them courage and integrity—to teach them that human 
freedom will not and can not survive unless men acknowledge God as 
their Father from whom their rights and duties stem—and to do all these 
things with no thought of gathering financial ‘‘wealth” as we have moved 
along. 

There is no thought of financial “wealth” now. There is no thought of 
anything more than safeguarding Notre Dame’s ability to do as good a 
job as she has always tried to do, and to embrace opportunities made 
richer by successes down through the years . . . for more boys... ina 
more difficult and more expensive era. 

Surely there are many who would be proud to feel that, after they 
die, for a hundred years or a thousand years—for as long as Notre Dame 
continues to exist—they would be a real, living, continuing part of the 
glorious, inspiring work of training men in superb leadership for America 
and for the world. 

Any contribution to Notre Dame is a perpetual memorial. It will 
never cease to live. 

It is my hope that this little booklet may have suggested ways in which 
you can become an enduring part of the inspiring work of the University 
of Notre Dame. 


cA gift to Notre Dame is a good deed that will never die. 


JOHN J. CAVANAUGH, C.S.C. 
President of the University of Notre Dame 
Director of the University of Notre Dame Foundation 


The Notre Dame Foundation 


in every part of the nation » « . 


Foundation Governors in 48 states, the District of Columbia and 12 | 
foreign lands .. .and Foundation Chairmen and Committees in more than — | 
225 cities ... mon-alumni as well as alumni . . . these are the “‘Foundation’s J 
foundation’’—determined, without the assistance of professional ‘‘fund- 


raising’ personnel, to do everything in their power to safeguard and | 


enhance the cause of Christian higher education: 
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ALABAMA 
RAYMOND E, FAHERTY, Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM: George J. Dawson 


ARIZONA 

WILLIAM P, MAHONEY, Phoenix 
PHOENIX: Robert D. Kendall 
TUCSON: James M. Murphy 


ARKANSAS 
MATTHEW H. ROTHERT, Camden 
LITTLE ROcK: John P. Murphy 


CALIFORNIA 

THOMAS H. HEARN, West Los Angeles 
Los ANGELES: Terence B. Cosgrove and 
Leo B. Ward 
SAN FRANCISCO: Keene P. Fitzpatrick 


COLORADO 
RoseErtT A. Dick, Denver 
COLORADO SPRINGS: William J. Donelan, Jr. 
DENVER: Joseph A. Craven 
PuEBLo: A. R. Thomas 
TRINIDAD: Joseph F. Nigro 


CONNECTICUT 

JouHN T. CULLINAN, Bridgeport 
HARTFORD: Timothy J. Murphy, Jr. and 
Thomas B. Curry 
WATERBURY: William J. Andres 


DELAWARE 
M. Harry Miter, Wilmington 
WILMINGTON: Donald B. Killian 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Leo F. MuLLin, Washington 
WASHINGTON: Mr. Mullin, Paul Mallon and 
Dr. James A. Flynn 


FLORIDA 


LESTER W. Fouey, Jacksonville 
ForT LAUDERDALE: Robert H. Gore, Jr. 
JACKSONVILLE: George P. Coyle, Sr. 
LAKELAND: Joseph E. Keefe 
MiaMI: Walter D. Rowlands 
PALM BEACH: John R. Butler 


GEORGIA 
MICHAEL F, WIEDL, Atlanta 
ATLANTA: Alfred R. Abrams 


IDAHO 

THOMAS J. JONES, JR., Bosse 
BolsE: Jesse B. Hawley, Jr. 
IDAHO FALLs: James M. Brady 


ILLINOIS 

JOHN E. Cassipy, Peoria 
Cuicaco: Arch B. Ward and John W. Dorgan 
JourT: William J. Bossingham 
MOLINE: John R. Coryn 
PgoriA: Frank H. Murphy 
ROcKFORD: Leonard W. Condon 
Rock IsLAND: Edmund J. Meagher 
SPRINGFIELD: John Mitchell Carroll‘and 
Charles G. Corcoran 
STERLING: Joseph H. Bittorf 


INDIANA’ 

J. ARTHUR HALEY, Notre Dame 
ANDERSON: Elmo A. Funk 
BEDFORD: Clarence J. Donovan 
EAST CHICAGO: Lester Murphy 
ELKHART: Robert E. Proctor 


EVANSVILLE: Ralph F. Heger 

ForT WAYNE: Thomas A. McKiernan 
Gary: C. W. Bader 

HAMMOND: Timothy P. Galvin 
INDIANAPOLIS: Walter J. Stuhldreher 
Koxomo: Mark E. Zimmerer 
LAFAYETTE: Charles L. Vaughan 
LaporTE: Alban M. Smith 
LOGANSPORT: James E. Digan 
MICHIGAN City: Mark Storen 
MUNCIE: Thomas A. Cannon 

Notre DAME: James E, McCarthy 
PLYMOUTH: Marshall F. Kizer 
RICHMOND: Norman B. Jenkins 
SOUTH BEND: Bernard J. Voll 

TERRE HAuTE: Louis F. Keifer 
VINCENNES: James D. McQuaid 
WHITING: Ray Schaub and James J. Glenn 


IOWA 

HENRY C. WURZER, Davenport 
DAVENPORT: Jerome C. Arnold 
Des MoIngs: James Clement Shaw 
DuBUQUE: Thomas B. Schmid 
MUSCATINE: Robert L. Roach 


KANSAS 
DANIEL A. WELCHONS, Hutchinson 
SALINA: Norbert F. Skelley 


KENTUCKY 

FRANK B. BLOEMER, Lowisville 
CovINGTON: John B. Brinker 
LEXINGTON: Frank J. Quinn 
LOUISVILLE: William P. Kelly 


LOUISIANA 

ARTHUR R. CARMODY, Shreveport 
New ORLEANS: William B. Dreux 
SHREVEPORT: Joseph Edward McKean 


MAINE 

JOHN U. Ritey, Portland 
AucGusTA: Roland E. DeCoteau 
LEWISTON-AUBURN: Paul Scully, Jr. 


MARYLAND 
E, BRADLEY BAILEY, Baltimore 
BALTIMORE: Harold A. Williams 


MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN F. SAUNDERS, Boston 
ARLINGTON: Dr. Robert E. Donovan 
BELMONT: Joseph P. Sullivan 
Boston: Robert N. Sullivan 
BROCKTON: Hugh F, Blunt 
CAMBRIDGE: Charles F, Crowley 
CHICOPEE: Raymond P. Snyder 
CLINTON: John F. Burke 
FALL RIVER: James H. Coogan and 
Thomas S. Collins 
HAVERHILL: Dr. Henry G. Armitage 
HoLyokE: Ulric J. Ruell 
HYANNIs: Vincent D. O’Neil 
LAWRENCE: James R. Dooley 
LOWELL: Chester P. McDonald 
LYNN: Daniel J. Quinlan 
MELROSE: James A. Day 
MitrorD: Wendell T. Phillips 
NORTHAMPTON: Donald D. Sullivan 
PEMBROKE: Frederick C. Solari, Jr. 
SPRINGFIELD: William J. Granfield 
TAUNTON: Charles F. Colton 
Worcester: Edward J. McGauley 


MICHIGAN 

JouN E. Moors, Birmingham 
BATTLE CREEK: Harold E. Steinbacher 
Bay City: Thomas A. Van Aarle 
BENTON Harsor: Gerard C. Theisen 
Detroit: Arthur D. Cronin, Jr. 
FLINT: James Pearson 
GRAND Rapips: Joseph Francis Deeb 
JACKSON: Joseph A. Navarre 
KALAMAZOO: Arthur J. Mulholland, Jr. 
Monrok: Thomas E, Griffin 
MusKEGON: John F. Frederick 
Nixes: Gerard C. Theisen 
Owosso: Thomas F. Van Aarle 
Port Huron: Clifford O'Sullivan 
SAGINAW: Thomas F. Van Aarle 
Sr. JosEPH: Gerard C. Theisen 


MINNESOTA 

Dr. JOHN M. CULLIGAN, St. Paul 
BRAINERD: Joseph R. Dunn 
DuLuTH: William E. Cotter, Jr. 
HisBInG: Francis J. Ryan 
MINNEAPOLIS: Gerald F, Conway 
New Um: Dr. Otto J. Seifert 
St. PAUL: Robert M. Rogers 
WASECA: Daniel M. Coughlin 


MISSISSIPPI 

LAWRENCE H. HENNESSEY, Vicksburg 
JACKSON: James T. Canizaro 
VICKSBURG: Lawrence H. Hennessey 


MISSOURI 

JosEPH B. MCGLYNN, St. Louis 
HANNIBAL: William H. Meyer 
KANSAS City: Joseph R. Stewart 
St. JOSEPH: Richard W. Snooks 
St. Louts: Dr. Bertrand D. Coughlin 
SPRINGFIELD: John H. Landers 


MONTANA 
Dr. RICHARD C. MONAHAN, Bztte 


Butte: Dr. Monahan and Roy E. Murray, Jr. 


NEBRASKA 

GERALD J. MCGINLEY, Ogallala 
Aurora: George C. Wanek 
OMAHA: Edward D. McKim 
Ponca: Francis B. Hurley 


NEVADA 
E. P. CARVILLE, Reno 
RENO: Michael A. Diskin 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

MAXIME GAUTHIER, Manchester 
Dover: Thomas H. Keenan 
MANCHESTER: Dr. Francis J. Hand 


NEW JERSEY 

RAYMOND A. GEIGER, Newark 
Aspury Park: Herbert P. McCabe 
CAMDEN: Daniel D. Halpin 
ELIZABETH: James T. Quinn 
Jersey City: George E. Wenz, Jr. 
NEWARK: Joseph M. Byrne, Jr. 
PATERSON: Richard J. Dericks 
PertTH AmBoy: John E. Lisicki 
TRENTON: Peter J. Morgan, Jr. 


NEW MEXICO 
ANTON R. HEBENSTREIT, Albuquerque 
ALBUQUERQUE: Louis C. Lujan 


NEW YORK 
E. A. BERKERY, New York City 


ALBANY: John F, Campbell 
AUBURN: George B. Shamon 
BATAVIA: Lawrence T. Casey 
BINGHAMTON: John F. Donnelly 
BuFFALO: Bernard J. Bird 
CoRNING: Peter M. Griffin 
EcmirA: Francis F. O’Brien 
GENEVA: Clare L. Touhey 
MALONE: Cornelius J. Carey, Jr. 
New York City: Frank C. Walker 
OGDENSBURG: Joseph R. Brandy 
OswkGo: Thomas M. McGough 
ROCHESTER: Joseph P. Flynn 
SCHENECTADY: John J. Huether 
SYRACUSE: Leo D. Kelley 

Troy: Thomas V. Dollard 
Utica: A. Charles Hitzelberger 


NORTH CAROLINA 
EDWARD J. Koontz, Asheville 
ASHEVILLE: Mr. Koontz 


NORTH DAKOTA 

WILLIAM L. Nerr, Mandan 
FarGo: Edward A. Simonson 
JAMESTOWN: Charles R. LeFevre 
MANDAN: William L. Neff 
Minot: Dr. E. G. DeMots 
Mott: Robert V. Trousdale 


OHIO 
HuGuH M. O'NEILL, Cleveland 


AKRON: William G. Burkhardt 
ASHTABULA: John W. Zabach 
BELLAIRE: Louis J. Yaeger, Jr. 
CANTON: Charles A. Kolp, Jr. 
CINCINNATI: John H. Heilker 
CLEVELAND: Norman J. McLeod 
CoLuMBus: Edward G. Cantwell 
EryriA: Allan W. Fritzsche 
HAMILTON: Marcellus A. Fiehrer 
LoraAIN: John P. Chapla 

Marion: Dr. Daniel M. Murphy 
NEWARK: Charles A. McGonagle 
PORTSMOUTH: William A. Burke, Jr. - 
SANDUSKY: Charles M. Mouch 
SPRINGFIELD: Andrew L. Hellmuth 
TIFFIN: Fred J. Wagner 

WARREN: Paul A. Guarnieri 
YOUNGSTOWN: Charles B. Cushwa, Jr. 
ZANESVILLE: T. Vincent McIntire 


OKLAHOMA 
JosepH A. Moran, Tulsa 


OKLAHOMA City: Haskell Askew 
TuLsaA: Walter B. Moran 


OREGON 
WILLIAM C. ScuMITT, Portland 
PORTLAND: Frank J. Lonergan 


PENNSYLVANIA 

JOHN F. McManon, Pittsburgh 
AILENTOWN: Leo R. McIntyre 
ANTHRACITE AREA: Hugh L, Campbell, Jr. 
BRADFORD COUNTY: James W. Cullen 
EriE: George J. Mead 
HARRISBURG: Joseph R. Farrell 
Jounstown: Dr. S. David Solomon 
MONESSEN: Edward J. Dean 
PHILADELPHIA: Daniel H. Young and 
Dr. Edward J. Lyons 
PITTSBURGH: Dr. Leo D. O’Donnell 
SCRANTON: Louis J. Finske 
Witkes-BarrE: Gilbert V. Perry 
WILLIAMSPORT: Francis C. Hayes 


RHODE ISLAND 

JOHN S. MCKIERNAN, Providence 
NEwPporT: James J. Connell 
PAWTUCKET: Leo R. McAloon 
PROVIDENCE: Paul D. Hoeffler 
WOoNnsocKET: John J. McLaughlin 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
JOHN L. Joyce, Tucapan 
SPARTANBURG: Mr. Joyce 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

T. C. Kaspsr, Aberdeen 
ABERDEEN: Mr. Kasper 
Sioux FALLs: Thomas M. Reardon 


TENNESSEE 

GALVIN Hupson, Memphis 
CHATTANOOGA: John W. Terrell 
Mempuis: P. A. McPhillips 
NASHVILLE: Thomas McNicholas 


TEXAS 
James P. Swirt, Dallas 
BEAUMONT: Clyde E. Broussard 
DALLAS: Thomas E. Braniff and DeWitt P. Buell 
Ex Paso: Leo J. Momsen 
Fort WortTH: James Record 
Houston: George W. Strake and 
R. Conroy Scoggins 
Port ARTHUR: Christie C. Flanagan 
SAN ANTONIO: William V. Dielmann, Jr. 


UTAH 
PHILLIP J. PURCELL, Sal/¢ Lake City 
SALT LAKE City: John W. Gallivan 


VERMONT 

EDWARD G. McCLALLEN, Rutland 
BURLINGTON: Frederick J. Fayette 
RUTLAND: Dr. Louis W. Esposito 


VIRGINIA 

ANSELM D. MILLER, Roanoke 
LYNCHBURG: Paul M. Morrison 
RiIcHMOND: Dr. Francis R. Kelly, Jr. 


WASHINGTON 

EMMETT G. LENIHAN, Seattle 
SEATTLE: John P. English 
TAcoMA: William J. Ellis 


WEST VIRGINIA 

ARTHUR P, HupDson, Charleston 
CHARLESTON: Joseph T. Neenan 
HUNTINGTON: Frank S. Doriot 
WHEELING: Louis J. Yaeger, Jr. 


WISCONSIN 

ROBERT L. HAMILTON, Racine 
EAu CLAIRE: C, Thomas Downs 
Fonpb Du Lac: Roland A. Martin and 
Emery W. Martin 
LACROsSE: August M. Grams 
MARINETTE: Joseph A. Lauerman 
MILWAUKEE: Fred C. Miller 
OSHKOSH: Charles J. Fiss 
RACINE: James M. Hamilton and 
H. M. Benstead 
RHINELANDER: Donald C. O’ Melia 
SHEBOYGAN: William A. Gottsacker 


WYOMING 


Tuomas G. Kassis, Cheyenne 
CHEYENNE: James Gordon Murphy 


ARGENTINA 
CHARLES H. Lirry, Montevideo, Uruguay 


BOLIVIA 
Harry E. KENNEDY, LaPaz 
BRAZIL 
ARTHUR L, DENCHFIELD, JR. 
Recife, Pernambuco 


CANADA 
FRANK J. SHAUGHNESSY 
Montreal West, Quebec 


CANAL ZONE 

JosEPpH H. HARRINGTON, Ancon 
COLOMBIA 

Luis C. BUSTAMENTE, Cartagena 
CUBA 

C. C. FITZGERALD, Habana 
HAWAII 

THOMAS W. FLYNN, JR., Honolulu 
MEXICO 

Louis G. ALAMAN, Mexico City 
PERU 


JOHN J. KINSELLA, Lima 


PUERTO RICO 
Pau F, MCMANUS, San Juan 


URUGUAY 
CHARLES H. Litty, Montevideo 
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B, faith 


Henoch was taken up 


lest he should see death... 


Beto he was taken up 
he had testimony 
that he pleased God, 


and without faith it is 


impossible to please God. 
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| B, faith he tho is called 
Abraham obened by going out 
into a place twhich he twas to 


receive for an inheritance... 


h. was looking for the 


| city that has the foundations, 
of which city the architect 
and the builder ig God. 
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The Ep 


| LL the wan of faith all these died without — 
receiving the promises, but beholding 
them afar off, and saluting them and 
acknowledging that then tere pilgrims 
and strangers on earth. 


FH Or they who sau these things show plainin 
that then seek 9 country of their otun. 
And indeed if theu were thinking of the 
country from which then went out, they 
certainly would habe had opportunitu to 
return; but 98 it is then seek after a better, 
that is, 9 Acaventu country... 


Gu. _.has prepared for them a city. 
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